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REVIEW 

SWEDISH PHONOLOGY, by A. Louis Elmquist, Chicago, 1915. The 
Engberg-Holmberg Publishing Company (now, Augustana Book Concern, 
Rode Island, Illinois). Pp. 64. Fifty cents. 

It is gratifying to know that a book of this character has appeared. The 
fact is an indication, no doubt, that the study of the Swedish language in our 
high schools and colleges has entered upon a stage where accurate knowledge 
of the basic subject of pronunciation is insisted upon, or, at least, is beginning 
to be insisted upon. The treatment of this subject in our school grammars is 
necessarily very brief and elementary and not calculated to satisfy the require- 
ments of those who wish to lay a really solid foundation for the study of the 
spoken, that is to say the really living, language. 

The little book before us seems admirably adapted to do just this. It 
combines a very satisfying fullness of treatment with a precision of statement 
which the best modem scholarship in this field has accustomed us to expect. 
The author's method is pedagogically sound and, considering the standpoint 
of the majority of his readers, undoubtedly the best one possible under the 
circumstances. It consists in describing the individual speech sounds, as a 
rule, not genetically, after the manner of phoneticians, but by comparison 
with known sounds in English and German. Where, however, this method, 
as happens occasionally, seems inadequate, the author does not hesitate to 
make little excursions into the domain of Lautphysiologie. 

The subject of accent, so diflBcult to one not to the manner born, is treated 
with special fullness and with great clearness and simplicity. 

In addition to the pronunciation which may be called the standard for 
the rikssprdk, there is a brief account of the most important dialectal varia- 
tions. 

The subject of orthography is touched upon only in passing in the body 
of the treatise, but at the end a brief account of the recent changes in spelling 
is given, and it is pleasing to note that Professor Elmquist makes use of this 
opportunity to speak a word in favor of spelling reform. 

Two or three questions have occurred to the reviewer in reading the little 
book: Would not the Swedish long o (as in bok) best be described as German 
(or Swedish d) with w-rounding? Would it not be best in works of this kind 
to avoid entirely describing Swedish long vowels by comparing them with 
English "long" vowels? The unstable character of the latter seems to make 
them quite unsuitable for this purpose. What, for instance, is "the tongue 
position for the a of English ale"? Is there any real difference between the 
Swedish //-sound and the English cA-sound (in church)? To the reviewer 
they seem identical. 

C. L. ESBJORN. 

Augustana College. 



